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Parochial Credit Unions 


GrecoRY MACDONALD 
Reprinted from the Clergy Review (London), June, 1932. 


E credit union is a co-operative bank. The recent or- 

ganization of parochial credit unions in the United 
States—where this name for co-operative banks has been 
popularized—makes them a subject of special interest for 
us, but they have proved of outstanding value in all parts 
of Europe and the world since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In England, the possibilities of co-operative bank- 
ing for the encouragement of thrift and for application to 
the problems of usury seems to have aroused the enthusi- 
asm only of a few pioneers, but these created a considerable 
literature, and their effort caused the system to be applied 
in India so successfully that the village banks are widely re- 
garded as the most striking benefit of English rule—to be 
compared. then, with the Lloyd Irrigation Barrage or with 
the building of roads and bridges. In Europe although men 
of all creeds have worked together to organize credit unions 
in towns. villages and workshops, the normal unit has been 
the parish, whether Catholic or Lutheran, for in the parish 
community there exists already an element of co-operation 
more enduring than that of economic self-interest. It is 
symbolical of the spirit fostered by Frederick William Raif- 
feisen, who founded his banks for the most part in parishes 
up and down Germany, that when he died, in 1888, he 
was mourned by the people as “Father Raiffeisen.” The 
remarkable work of the Belgian Boerenbond, founded in 
1890 by the Abbé Mellaerts, is another example of co- 
operative societies, and especially co-operative credit so- 
cieties, establishing a new relation between pastors and peo- 
ple in a Catholic community. 

The American title serves very well to describe the pur- 
pose of the co-operative bank. It is a union of credit, a 
common pool of savings, regularly contributed by the mem- 
bers of some definite community and administered by the 
members themselves, in accordance with the law of the 
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State, so that loans may be granted, for provident purposes, 
to members who would otherwise either resort to usurers 
or else lack credit facilities altorether: the monev accruing 
from the repayment of loans at interest may be distributed 
as dividends or put back to reserve. It would be possible 
to annotate this definition at length, but certain of its es- 
sentials should be emphasized. The regular payment of 
savings into a common fund creates a habit of thrift which 
is of value in itself. but all the more valuable when the 
savines are devoted to the relief of those who are in need; 
the true purpose of the credit union is to place at the dis- 
posal of poor men a fund from which they may borrow 
money, not as from a philanthropist. a professional money- 
lender. or an anonymous State Bank. but from their own 
neizhbors on the streneth of their own character. The credit 
union is “a capitalization of honesty,” possible in a com- 
munity of which the members are interested in one another’s 
welfare, and aware of one another’s difficulties, but it is not 
a club of the more prosperous to help the more impover- 
ished; for every contributor is a potential borrower. The 
credit union is not a mutual aid society merely, but a busi- 
ness enterprise. The combined credit of the people is put to 
good use. The purpose of a loan is sharply scrutinized. It 
must be either remedial, so as to take a man out of the 
hands of money-lenders, or pay the expenses of an illness 
or a funeral; or else it must be constructive, so as to enable 
a man to stock his, shop or barrow, to buy tools, or to pre- 
pare for the.marketing of his harvest. As a business enter- 
prise the credit union insists upon the payment of interest 
to maintain the value of the loan. On the other hand, as 
a voluntary loan association, the credit union works with no 
overhead charges, or with overhead charges reduced to the 
barest minimum. 

The system has a varied ancestry which may be traced 
back to the earlier Scottish “cash credits” or to Robert 
Owen and to the Rochdale Pioneers. It was in Germany 
that Victor Aime Hiiber applied the idea of co-operation to 
credit, and in Germany two remarkable men successfully 
carried out Hiiber’s suggestion after the great crop failure 
of 1846. It may be noticed, in parenthesis, that credit 
unions come out of necessity: the Belgian Boerenbond origi- 

nated in a prolonged agricultural crisis, the Banca Popolare 
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of Milan sprang into prominence in the financial crisis which 
followed the outbreak of war in 1866, and the Catholic par- 
ish credit unions of America have been largely organized 
since 1929, 

Herman Schulze-Delitsch, the first of the experimenters, 
was a townsman and something of a “philanthropist,” whose 
system contained many features incorporated in credit union 
practice abroad, though it lacked the essential purpose of 
assisting the very poor. Among his artisans, shop-keepers 
and clerks he made it clear that the co-operative bank should 
be first and last a business concern. He drew its members 
from any large mixed area, insisted upon an entrance fee, 
and upon remuneration for officials. The applicant for ad- 
mission had to be already in a position to contribute money 
for the purchase of a share, and the share was substantial, 
as a pledge of the member’s security. Originally fixed at 
about £5, the value of the shares has increased until it stands 
in the Schulze-Delitsch banks at a mean figure of about £17. 
It is clear that while this system makes an excellent savings 
bank for the urban middle classes, and a loan bank as well, 
paying high dividends, it still does not serve the needs of the 
very poor, who find the high price of shares a barrier to ad- 
mission. Nevertheless, the organization which Schulze- 
Delitsch began with a capital of £28 in 1850, grew within 
ten years to number 364 banks with 48,000 members. When 
he died, in 1883, there were 1,910 Schulze-Delitsch banks 
with 500,000 members. In 1911 the loans made by Schulze- 
Delitsch banks amounted to the huge total of 221 million 
pounds, and just after the War there were 12,000 of these 
banks in Germany. , 

A greater man, and one of the greatest figures of the 
last century, was Frederick William Raiffeisen, who faced 
different problems in a different spirit. His first interest 
was in the agricultural areas where there were many of the 
very poor, where usury was rampant, and where it was ob- 
viously impossible to expect a consistent contribution for 
shares, or a regular repayment of loans, because of a farm- 
er’s income depends upon the harvest and the weather; if 
he borrows money he can pay it back only after a long 
period. Raiffeisen insisted first of all that a bank should 
be formed in some local area, where each man knows his 
neighbor. There was no entrance fee, or share to be paid 
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up. The only qualification was the known good character of 
the individual who applied for admission. All paid into a 
common pool whatever they could afford. If a member de- 
sired a loan he had to appear before a committee of three 
of his neighbors, state how much he wanted, what use he 
intended for the money, and on what terms he could repay 
it. The credit committee might suggest modifications or im- 
provements in his plan; they might refuse his application; 
but if they accepted his guarantees he would have the 
money, no matter how poor he was. In the system of Raif- 
feisen, unlike the system of Schulze-Delitsch, there were no 
fees, no dividends. All profits went to a yearly reserve fund 
as to one-third, to allow for bad debts and the rest toa com- § SU 
mon reserve fund, built up against such emergencies as a § be 
drought or a failure of crops. It was only when Schulze- § oli 
Delitsch pressed upon the German legislature the necessity § un 
for shares in such enterprises that shares were permitted in § un 
the Raiffeisen banks; then they were restricted to ten shill- J ac 
ings, which could be paid by instalments. po 
When Raiffeisen was asked how he would achieve the § no 
impossible task of collecting money from the impoverished § 57a 
peasants of the Westerwald; when he was asked from where § fa1 
would the money come; he pointed to Heaven and replied: 
“From there.” And it came. The Westerwald was trans- § he 
formed, the usurer was driven out, mortgages were paid off, § so 
implements and fertilizers were bought, cottages were re- § tio 
built, the fields bore crops. The Raiffeisen banks grew in § Ca 
number, especially after they proved their value during a § by 
German depression in 1893. In 1928 there were over 40,000 § kn 
Raiffeisen societies in Germany alone, not to speak of num- § lar 
berless credit unions in foreign countries organized according 
to the same principles. For Raiffeisen’s were the root ideas 
which inspired the pioneers, and it was not long before re- 
markable achievements were effected, especially with the 
support of the Catholic priesthood, by disciples who adapted 
the methods of Schulze-Delitsch and Raiffeisen to different 
local conditions in town and country. Most astonishing of 
all was the creation of a peasant democracy in the Polish 
provinces of Poznania and Pomorze, which was effected in 
large part by parish priests. The land Settling Fund of the 
Prussian Government, set up by Bismarck in 1866, had at 
its disposal the sum of 700,000,000 marks for the purpose of 
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buying up Polish estates and settling German colonists upon 
them; but the People’s Banks, organized from Poznan, col- 
lected the resources of the population and bought for the 
peasants, by 1914, more than ten times as much land as the 
Fund acquired from the landowners. 

In Italy, there were two Jews, Luigi Luzzatti and Leone 
Wollemborg, of whom the former organized co-operative 
banks which now do one-third of the banking business of 
Italy, while the latter transformed the countryside of Vene- 
zia by means of his casse rurali. As Luzzatti was at one 
time Premier of Italy and Wollemborg Minister of Finance, 
it is easy to imagine by what secularist influences they were 
surrounded, yet “their unselfish work, begu nearly in life, has 
been rendered doubly effective by the support of the Cath- 
olic Church and the State.”” Meanwhile, the Catholic clergy 
undertook the same work directly, organizing their banks, 
under diocesan control, in connection with other co-operative 
activities and with special attention to the needs of the very 
poor. The Piccolo Credito Bergamasco remains the most 
notable example, but such institutions as the Banco Ambro- 
siano of Milan or the Piccolo Credito Romagnolo are eually 
famous. 

The American experiments deserve particular attention 
here, because they are recent, successful, and carried out, 
so far as the industrial towns are concerned, under condi- 
tions not unlike our own. And an examination of the Ameri- 
can figures shows what magnificent results can be achieved 
by the credit. union system once its principles are widely 
known. In fact, the American credit banks deal in such 
large figures that we might suspect there a not unusual love 
of record sums for their own sake, save that caution and 
prudence have to be the very essence of the idea. Here are 
two example of American success: the Bell Telephone Com- 











pany employees started a credit union with a capital of 
$4.60, which has grown in ten years to $1,500,000; and the 
post office employees’ system which began in 1923 with one 
credit union of eight members, holding $18.50, numbered 
at the end of 1930 as many as 245 credit unions, with 40,574 
members, holding $3,338,219. The total number of loans 
made up to 1930 was 125,385 and the amount of the loans 
was $15,234,889, the average loan being therefore about a 
hundred and twenty dollars, or about twenty-five pounds. 
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According to my latest information (April, 1932) there has 
been no case in America of a credit union going into in- 
voluntary liquidation owing to the general financial crisis, 
while the ordinary small banks with their speculative invest- 
ments have failed in thousands. 

Any priest who wishes to start a. credit union in his 
parish will do well to follow the American experience, which 
has been carefully analyzed. The priest himself must be in- 
terested, and give the scheme judicious publicity from the 
pulpit, but the credit union cannot be imposed upon the 
parishioners, nor can the priest interfere in its management, 
beyond his own duties as a member of a committee, for it is 
essentially co-operative; there must also exist a definite need 
for credit facilities. A good plan is to begin quietly in some 
sodality, with the help of a few trusted parishioners who will 
interest the rank and file. The officers must be men who § A 
have already proved themselves anxious to help their fellows, § ok 
they must live not too far from one another, and they must J re 
possess ordinary business ability. The offices should be in 
the church or near it, say, in the parish hall, so that they § lo: 
can be open to receive savings at definite times. In many § in: 
churches it might be possible to use a side chapel or the § tr 
porch, after the Sunday Masses; but, of course, the credit § he 
committee, which interviews applicants for loans, should § sh 
meet in some less public place. me 

Having studied the system, the priest may call together § to 
a first group of ten or twenty. These become the nucleus, § th 
if they decide to form a Credit Union after it has been ex- § fa 
plained to them, and after full opportunity has been given § be 








for them to ask questions as to its operation. They draw up § ag 
the bye-laws. They choose a Board of Directors, large § so 
enough to represent all the interests involved, a number § th 











usually divisible by three, so that one-third may resign each 
year, and so preserve a necessary continuity of policy. The 
same meeting also elects a Credit Committee of three, with 
the same provision, and a Supervisory Committee of three, 
whose duty it is to audit all accounts at least once a quarter, 
and whose right it is to suspend any officer at their own dis- 
cretion until the next meeting of the members. The Board 
of Directors conducts the policy of the credit union. At its 
first monthly meeting it elects from its own number a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. The 
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Treasurer is the most important man in the credit union. 
He is liaison officer between the committees, he receives ap- 
plications for loans and must, if necessary, be able to call 
the Credit Committee together at once for an emergency 
meeting; he must be actively interested, and able to rouse 
the enthusiasm of others. 

The bye-laws provide for the duties of officers, and for 
the annual general meetings of all the members, where the 
yearly dividend is distributed. They provide also for the 
terms of membership; an applicant for membership must 
have his application counter-signed by a director; and any 
member who fails to live up to his obligation, or who be- 
























































ed § comes of notoriously bad character, may be expelled (after 
ne § a hearing) by the Board of Directors. At general meetings 
ill J one member has one vote, no matter how large his holding. 
ho § A member is held strictly accountable for the fulfilment of 
vs, | obligations undertaken for the payment of shares or for the 
ist § repayment of loans. 

in The bye-laws provide as well for the mechanics of shares, 
ey § loans and interest, which may best be explained by describ- 
ny § ing the growth of a single union. It decides upon an en- 
the § trance fee of one shilling (a useful cover for the small over- 
dit § head charges, and upon interest-bearing shares valued at ten 
uld § shillings, which may be purchased by regular weekly instal- 

ments of a shilling or more. In addition, members who wish 

her § to save irregular sums can open a deposit account, so that 
sus, § the credit union provides in its activities also for the present 
ex- § facilities of Christmas Clubs and similar ventures. The mem- 
ven § bers decide that they will begin granting loans up to an 
up § aggregate of £10 as soon as they have collected £20, for the 
urge § sooner the money goes out the sooner it comes in, and when 
iber § the system is in full working order there may be 90% of the 
ach § money out on loan at any given moment. An account is 
The § opened at some local Bank, in the joint names of the Presi- 
with § dent and the Treasurer, and the credit union is registered as 
ree, # a Friendly Society. 
rter, The first applicant for a loan is a member who requires 
dis- § £5 to instal a geyser in his bathroom. The Credit Commit- 
oatd § tee looks into his estimates and grants the application, tak- 
t its § ing his written guarantee to repay by weekly instalments out 
= of salary, say, five shillings a week, with an interest of one 
The 








per cent a month on the unpaid balance—that is to say, one 
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per cent on the amount of money the borrower has use of 
for the month. So for the first month he pays one shilling 
interest, for the second tenpence. for the third sevenpence, 
for the fourth fivepence, for the fifth two-pence—a total in- 
terest, roughly calculated, of only three shillings on £5, but 
every month the credit union has another £1 back from the 
borrower and available for a new loan. It requires no se- 
curity, because the member’s character, reputation in the 
parish, and holding in shares is security enough; for a larger 
loan the written guarantee of two backers might be required, 
or some negotiable asset. A great number of small loans are 
customarily unsecured. Although the system is organized 
with its three committees so as not to allow a loophole for 
greed or peculation, within those defences the members as- 
sume honesty in one another, and deal with credit problems 
in a human fashion, guided also by that sense of cautious 
husbandry needed to safeguard the common interests in- 
volved. A member who is in arrears in his repayments is 
fined, say, a penny for each five shillings in arrears. 

The second applicant is a member who wishes to borrow 
£10. On investigation it proves that his purpose is impro- 
vident—he wants to invest in some swindling concern which 
has put out alluring advertisements. The application is re- 
fused; and experience shows that in very few cases is a re- 
fusal taken in bad part, especially as the Credit Committee 
will reason out the matter with the applicant. Another 
member is loaned £8 for a reconstruction of his shop-front; 
his orginal estimate was £10, but this was whittled down on 
the advice of the Credit Committee. A member who has be- 
come involved in.trouble with an instalment-purchase scheme 
has the debt discharged by the credit union, and arranges 
to repay the loan on new terms. A cobbler-member is 
granted a loan for the purchase of leather. And now comes 
the real test of the Credit Union. The Treasurer hears by 
chance at 8 p. m. on a Thursday that X, who is not a mem- 
ber of the Credit Union at all, must pay an instalment on his 
mortgage next morning or it will be foreclosed. The Treas- 
urer immediately gets into touch with X, calls an emergency 
meeting of the Credit Committee (who must for that reason 
live near one another) and reviews the whole position. Ar- 
rangements are made for the obligation to be met, the mort- 
gage is accépted as security, and X has only to undertake 
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that he will become a member of the credit union, paying 
his entrance fee and share-instalments as he pays off the 
loan. 

The general meeting, at the close of the financial year 
sees the first dividend declared by the Directors. It is im- 
portant that this should not be too ambitious, for the credit 
union exists ultimately for service, not for profit. It is a 
money-using rather than a money-making concern. Twenty 
per cent of the net earnings is put into a reserve fund to 
safeguard against working losses, and the dividend is paid 
from the remainder. A common dividend is between 4% 
and 6%, but it can be less, or more. It is distributed in 
cash on all paid-up shares, so as to give the member a 
tangible evidence of what he has accomplished; he may be 
wise to re-invest it in shares, or he may put it to some other 
parochial fund. 

Such is a brief outline of credit union practice in a par- 
ish, showing at least how definitely it solves problems which 
are only nibbled at by most loan clubs and thrift societies. 
An organizer in a Catholic parish in England will find that 
many questions, necessarily ignored in the course of this 
article, will arise as operations develop, and various local 
adaptations will probably have to be made; but he should 
consult such books as those by Wolff and by Bergengren be- 
fore making any adaptations. Many of them are well- 
known pitfalls against which there is the warning of experi- 
ence. The real necessity is to find the right Treasurer. 
When he is fired with enthusiasm and acquainted with the 
working of the system, the credit union can develop to any 
extent from cautious beginnings, with the active co-operation 
of priest and parishioners. If proof is forthcoming, after a 
certain period, that there is no future for the credit union in 
that parish, it can be voluntarily liquidated with a minimum 
of risk. 









Temperance verses Prohibition 


Rev. JosEPpH KEATING, S.J. 
Reprinted from the Month (London), September, 1932. 


N the age-long campaign between Puritanism and liber- 

tinism—between a mistaken restraint, and an excessive 
indulgence, of the animal side of human nature—the Cath- 
olic, shunning either extreme, is exposed to the assaults of 
both. He goes some way with the antinomian in his zeal 
for liberty, and some way with the formalist in his support 
of law: he goes the whole way with neither; but, in obedi- 
ence to his faith and training, keeps the virtuous middle 
course. So he is condemned by the libertine as a Puritan 
and by the Puritan as a libertine, and, knowing the reason, 
bears this result with equanimity as another proof that he 
is right. 

The fact that, almost alone amongst the millions of the 
United States of America, Catholics kept their heads when 
the flagrant abuses and corruption of the drink-traffic finally 
led multitudes to think that total abolition was the only way 
of checking a gigantic abuse, is one obvious instance of this 
balanced moral attitude. They condemned the intolerable 
abuses of the saloon which were poisoning the whole political 
and social life of the country, but they could not approve of 
the remedy engineered by the Puritans. Many Catholics 
may have acquiesced in Prohibition for one reason or another 
—it was passed by the State legislatures, not by direct popu- 
lar vote—Catholics are free to uphold it, if they think that 
it was necessary to save their country, and no one can deny 
its incidental benefits, but, whilst no Catholic has been able 
to show that it is in real harmony with Catholic doctrine, 
Bishops and theologians have, from the first, exposed its 
moral invalidity. There are said to be a few Catholic pro- 
hibitionists—Dr. John A. Ryan records them as “consider- 
ably less than five hundred in the entire United States’”— 
but they must be either unaware of the ethical import of the 
measure or they must consider that the moral condition and 
prospects of the country were so bad, through incapacity to 
378 
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resist over-indulgence, that the State, to prevent national 
collapse, had no choice but to try to remove altogether the 
temptation to drink. If that were indeed the case, all Catho- 
lics would agree with them. Salus reipublicae, suprema lex. 
Those two postulates—that the nation as a whole was being 
ruined by drink and that there was no remedy short of total 
and universal prohibition—would form the only moral justi- 
fication for such an invasion of personal liberty. The bene 
esse of the State is not enough; there must be question of its 
esse, its very existence. Otherwise, the application of the 
principle could not stop there. There are many other forms 
of self-indulgence and excess. which interfere to a greater or 
less extent with national welfare. Some liquor-prohibition- 
ists have already marked down tobacco as the next foe to 
eliminate, for a colossal amount of national wealth goes up 
dailv in smoke without any proportionate benefit. And who 
shall estimate the waste caused by unnecessary expenditure 
in hats and cosmetics and haberdashery and countless forms 
of amusement? Once vou admit the right of the State to 
control. bv sumptuarv laws of so searching a character, the 
habits and expenses of the citizen. you tend to turn the na- 
tion into a nursery, and. as regards the United States, addi- 
tional point is given to the witticism that the Europe-gazing 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor is the divorced wife 
of Uncle Sam. 

Accordingly. the reason why Catholics condemn Prohibi- 
tion is not because it has been unsuccessful. and causes as 
much moral degeneration and waste as the old saloon, if not 
more: a completely successful measure would be equally un- 
just. unless its success were the result of the citizens’ will- 
ing acceptance of it. If a whole nation wishes to forgo any 
particular right, it is as free to do so as an individual, but 
the renunciation must be practically unanimous, or else the 
minority, who have not renounced it, are deprived of what 
they have a just claim to. We do not, in spite of the State 
votes. think that the majority of American citizens ever 
wanted Prohibition; it was enacted for what a certain pro- 
portion of them thought would be the benefit of the whole. 
And it was made a Constitutional Amendment to remove it, 
as far as possible, out of reach of repeal, even if future 
generations, as the present generation has already, found it 
intolerable and unworkable. It remains, in the circum- 
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stances, essentially unjust, for the evil it is meant to remedy, 
so far as it can be cured at all, can be met by other enact- 
ments. at once less drastic and more effective; such as rigor- 
ous State-control. In any case, the general principle that 
occasional abuse of a thing susceptible of right use, justifies 
its entire abolition, is thoroughly immoral. We sin in a 
multiplicity of ways through our senses; would morality be 
rightly promoted by depriving us of them? No, we are 
taught to control and regulate our God-given senses, and 
thus to use them in His service and our own, and though 
doubtless a man who was deaf, dumb and blind would be 
the less capable of sinning, he would also be very much 
less a man. 

This, of course, is not to condemn legislation as a means 
to social morality. Restrictions of every sort are needed to 
make life in community what it ought to be, to restrain the 
self-assertiveness of the group and the individual, and to 
secure respect for just rights. The criminal is a man who 
does not acknowledge the dictates of conscience and the 
moral law. and the criminal forms a very large class in every 
modern de-Christianized society. Add to that large body the 
greater host of those who do not reject God’s law but are too 
ignorant or too slack to be ruled by it in detail, and the 
need, great and growing, of external law, so as to secure 
some degree of justice and good behavior, will be evident. 
Now, when you have a substance in nature which has many 
rightful and beneficent uses, like the alcohol which gives its 
attraction to every form of strong drink, but which also has 
the effect of diminishing self-control and regard for law, ob- 
viously the civilized State cannot be indifferent as to its use. 
Hence, in every country some form of State-control of the 
manufacture and sale of strong drink is maintained. The 
substance is made dearer by excise and customs duties and 
less accessible by restrictions on hours and places of sale, 
and thus those likely to exceed are to some extent safe- 
guarded against their own weakness. Those who have at- 
tained self-mastery through obedience to conscience have to 
submit to these inconveniences for the sake of their weaker 
brethren. And, as usual when a strong financial interest has 
been created in some commodity of great demand, the State 
has constantly to oppose the endeavors made by those, 
whose livelihood is involved in the sale and manufacture of 
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strong drink, to push their wares regardless of the general 
interest. Like munition makers, who are such a danger to 
international peace, brewers, distillers and publicans deal 
with a product lawful in itself but extremely liable to abuse, 
and they must expect, and should not resent, regulation by 
those responsible for the national well-being. It was ac- 
knowledged by the liquor-interests in the States that reaction 
to their anti-social activities, prolonged, poisorious and seem- 
ingly beyond control as they were, formed the main driving- 
force of the Prohibition movement. 

To the Catholic rejection of Prohibition as opposed to 
reason and the natural law, we must add another on religious 
grounds. The measure is supported by many who are, un- 
consciously it may be, Manichzan heretics, holding the view 
that there is something intrinsically evil in strong drink, 
which indeed they personify as a demon. No doubt, many 
of their denunciations are super-heated rhetoric, not to be 
analyzed as sober statements, but, even allowing for the 
auto-intoxication of perfervid orators, there are many traces 
of Manichzism in the literature and speeches of Probition- 
ists. It is this that inspires their anti-drink campaign with 
real religious zeal, for genuine zeal may spring from error. 
They have made total abstinence a command instead of a 
counsel. Their unwillingness te have any truck with the ac- 
cursed thing forms a real barrier, in America as in England, 
to the rational solution of the question, the removal of pri- 
vate interest from the drink-traffic by some system of State 
ownership and control. A movement based so largely on 
what is false, supported by emotional fanaticism, tainted so 
visibly with heresy, should arouse Catholic opposition on 
those grounds alone, however genuine the evils against which 
it is directed. Sixty years ago Cardinal Manning stated the 
Catholic doctrine and practice in very plain terms—“I repeat 
distinctly that any man who should say that the use of wine, 
or any other like thing, is sinful when it does not lead to 
drunkenness,—that man is a heretic, condemned by the 
Catholic Church. With that man I will never work.” 

The chief supporters of Prohibition in the States and of 
the Anti-Saloon League, which was mainly responsible for 
its enactment, are also, unhappily, the declared foes of the 
Catholic Church, not only in North America, but in South 
as well, and in the Catholic countries of Europe. I refer to 
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the Methodists and kindred bodies, who, although in this 
country they rarely oppose the just claims of Catholics, are 
notoriously virulent in their campaign against the Church 
elsewhere. So skilled and energetic are they in the States 
in trying to engineer legislation to favor their sectarian 
views, that they have been reckoned, along with Democrats 
and Republicans, as a third political party. It is, therefore, 
not surprising*that Catholics should view with apprehension 
the predominant influence of this fanatical body in the ad- 
ministration of the Volstead Act; as a matter of fact, al- 
though wine for sacramental purposes is expressly excluded 
from the purview of the Act, the procuring of it is often 
so hedged about by insulting State restrictions that there is 
evident a desire to prohibit it altogether.1 That any Catho- 
olics can, in the circumstances, be found to favor Prohibition 
argues a somewhat defective appreciation of its unethical 
and un-Catholic spirit. 

Happily, the basic and inherent weakness of the enact- 
ment has already brought it to the first stages of collapse, 
and that resulting situation provides what one may call a 
chance for promoting real Temperance. If Prohibition 
really expressed the will and purpose of the vast majority of 
United States citizens, there would be no need for it. By 
their voluntary abstinence, by their association in large tee- 
total groups, by the example they showed of physical, finan- 
cial and moral well-being, they could, being so very numer- 
ous and zealous, reduce the drink traffic to small and man- 
ageable dimensions. But the felt need of enacting the 
Eighteenth Amendment showed that its promoters had not 
really got that immense voluntary backing which alone 
could make it successful. There was not enough voluntary 
abstention before its enactment to make it accord with popu- 
lar desire, and there is probably much less now. Therefore, 
all who value the virtue of self-control in this matter, 
whether expressed by strict moderation or by entire absten- 
tion, will rejoice that this ill-advised and disastrous experi- 
ment is about to be abandoned. However much Republican 
polticians in the States may try to hide their volte face, 
they are evidently now of one mind with their more out- 


10ne priest in Colorado had to take out two State permits, to sign nine 
documents and get his Bishop to sign five, before he could get a consignment 
of altar-wine, which was described in the forms as “‘intoxicating liquor’! See 
America, May 28, 1932. 
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spoken Democratic opponents in desiring the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, on the grounds at least of its utter 
failure to effect its purpose and the immense financial 
losses, both direct and indirect, which it has caused the coun- 
try. No party, of course, likes to own to having made a 
silly and costly mistake, yet the evidence, provided both offi- 
cially by a Presidential Commission, and unofficially by a 
Press straw-vote; provided, moreover, by the experience of 
all who had eyes to see the facts and the sense and honesty 
to admit their bearing; has become so overwhelming that 
now. in spite of the disingenuous propaganda of the Prohibi- 
tionist press (well-matched, let us own, in “truth-watering” 
by the Drink Traffic journals), a real endeavor will un- 
doubtedly be made to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and remit to the State Legislatures the control of the Liquor 
Trade. The investigations of the “Association against the 
Prohibition Amendment” into its working, published two 
years ago at the close of the first decade, give an appalling 
picture of the moral and political corruption traceable to the 
endeavors to enforce it. The Wickersham Commission Re- 
port, published in January, 1931, though inconclusive in its 
findings, showed that belief in the possibility of enforcement 
had almost disappeared. Prominent Prohibitionists, headed 
by the multi-millionaire, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., have 
openly “ratted” from the cause, one of whom writing plain- 
tively—‘‘When we tried national prohibition, I thought it 
would wipe out liquor. But it simply won’t work.” We 
note that all these converts now oppose prohibition, not be- 
cause it is morally objectionable as an unwarranted limita- 
tion of human liberty and responsibility, but because it is 
practically unenforceable. If it did work, they would sup- 
port it. “I hate liquor. I always hated it,” wrote the above- 
quoted back-slider, showing the Manichzan mentality that 
inspires so many. There is little sign, we must confess, 
amongst the politicians and business men who warit repeal, 
of any concern for the violation of rightful liberty involved 
in the Amendment. Even the 40,000 lawyers, the 60,000 
doctors and the 77,860 bankers who voted against Prohibi- 
tion, at the instance of the Literary Digest this spring, in 
the several proportions of 75.77 per cent, 75.48 per cent, and 
65.83 per cent, had mainly in view the health and prosperity 
of their clients. Almost alone amongst Catholics is there 
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any stable recognition of the true moral issues involved, al- 
though to their credit the Episcopalian representatives a 
year or so ago gave a majority vote for repeal. But when 
that happens it will only be the result of a prevalent con- 
viction amongst Americans, not that man’s natural rights 
have been grossly outraged, but that the “experiment” has 
become too costly, too complicated, too ineffective, too pro- 
ductive of crime and disorder, to be persevered in. It was 
carried by a combination of fanaticism and Big Business. 
The latter element is now giving it up. The illicit liquor 
interests, the creation of the Amendment, remain, of course, 
on the side of the zealot. Still, in eleven States out of the 
forty-eight, but the eleven include about half the popula- 
tion, there are “wet” Legislatures, which means that, even if 
repeal is delayed, no attempt will henceforth be made to 
enforce Prohibition by State agents. 

In this impasse, the virtue of Temperance, which Prohi- 
bition aimed at making unnecessary, may come into its own 
again. . . . There is still need of that example of voluntary 
abstinence, for not only is enforced Prohibition crumbling 
to its end, but also the strong constraint of the Christian 
moral law has ceased to influence the lives of multitudes. 
All through these dozen years of “virtue by Act of Par- 
liament,” the Catholics of the United States, through jour- 
nals like America and The Commonweal and through publi- 
cists like Dr. John A. Ryan of Washington and Father 
James Gillis of The Catholic World, have valiantly upheld 
the Catholic ideal and exposed with learning and eloquence 
the false assumptions and unjust methods of the Prohibi- 
tionists. They have striven to remove from the reputation 
of the American people the reproach that unthinking zealots 
have cast upon it—that that great nation alone of the peo- 
ples of the World cannot be trusted as a whole to use one of 
God’s gifts with moderation, and thus have to be deprived, 
as if they were savages or children, of the opportunity of 
use. They have pilloried and exposed the inevitable results 
of this foolish attempt to dragoon an entire people into arbi- 
trary social habits. At the same time, they have denounced 
the abuse of drink, and the anti-social methods of drink- 
traders with Christian vigor, and upheld the Christian ideal 
of voluntary self-control. If Prohibitionists have erred, or 
continue to err; through trying to enforce a mistaken ideal 
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by unjust means, it is because they have broken with the 
age-long tradition of Christianity, so admirably voiced by 
the Catholics in their midst. 

They will need to preach it with increased vigor when, 
the Eighteenth Amendment having been repealed, there will 
arise a natural reaction against its restrictions. Finland, 
which adopted Prohibition in the same year as the United 
States did, repealed the law last February, but has since been 
obliged to curb excess by special temporary legislation. It is 
this possibility which gives its significance to the revival of 
the American National Total Abstinence Union, which, like 
similar organizations, lost ground when abstention was made 
compulsory, but which now, under the energetic leadership 
of Cardinal O’Dougherty of Philadelphia, is girding its loins 
in an effort to emulate and surpass its former efficacy. 

All that the most fervent self-sacrifice can do, in emula- 
tion of Our Lord’s self-denial, in reparation for the excess 
of others, in vindication of man’s spiritual nature, in encour- 
agement to a sinful world, will be required when America is 
freed again from an unjust civil law, but has not yet fully 
acknowledged the law of Christ. Catholics have consistently 
proclaimed that the drink evil, like every other sinful indul- 
gence, though it can, to some extent, be controlled by legisla- 
tion, cannot be finally suppressed except by moral educa- 
tion. They are, therefore, bound by their profession to 
show that moral education does enable men and women to 
resist sinful excess, to practise moderation, and, on occasion, 
to give up altogether what is not necessary for themselves 
and what is harmful to so many. The experience of cen- 
turies has shown that for certain temperaments total ab- 
stinence from strong drink is the only safe course: it is 
obvious that no one becomes a drunkard except after a 
course of moderate drinking. But although self-preservation 
is an excellent motive, although there are many supple- 
mentary ones on a lower level, the highest and most inspir- 

ing is that of voluntary sacrifice, a giving up of a pleasant 
and lawful indulgence for the love of God, the very motive 
which inspires the vows of religion. Father Mathew’s 
homely exclamation, as he signed his promise of total ab- 
stinence—‘Here goes, in the name of God’’—well expressed 
that ideal. 
Nor does total abstinence in any way violate the Catholic 
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claim to stand in the mean between puritanism and licenti- 
ousness. Entire abstention from strong drink is not an 
“extreme,” having excess as its opposite and moderate use 
in between. That is a notion which some ill-instructed Cath- 
olics seem to entertain, whereas total abstinence is only self- 
control carried to a higher degree. Or, to put it more 
clearly, total abstinence stands to temperance as counsel to 
command: we are all bound to be temperate since intemper- 
ance is a sin: in total abstinence, a form of ascetic practice, 





we go beyond our obligations and exhibit in this matter en- ne 
tire self-control, with the object of giving better service to = 
God. So whether Catholics feel impelled to make that sacri- at 
fice or not, they must recognize it as embodying a more per- dt 
fect exercise of temperance. The supernatural motive must T 
always be supreme, or else our abstention is no virtue at all, de 
but merely a kind of human prudence or medical necessity, tr 
or even of Pharisaic display. Obviously a strong and wide- la 
spread band of total abstainers must be the nucleus of any bi 
movement for temperance reform, in order to provide for th 
legislative regulations that backing of public opinion without - 
which law is largely inoperative. . . . sI 


Prohibition, itself a form of moral intemperance, has 
wrought untold harm both to law and liberty in the United 
States. Its failure and approaching abandonment will, one 
may hope, give the idea its death-blow for all time, and leave 
the way open to true Temperance progress, the recognition 
that alcoholic beverages are unique in their physical and 
social effects, that their distribution in the interests of the 
general welfare calls for careful regulation, and that every 
individual is morally responsible for the use which he makes 
of his liberty in this matter. 
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Reprinted from G. K.’s Weekly (London), September 10, 1932. 


ISTRIBUTISM is right; and therefore in one sense all 
Distributists are right, even when they think each other 
wrong. That is, they all start from a common dogma which 
is true; and only apply it in ways that seem to them logical 
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and therefore an inference from the truth. In one way, of 
course, I regret that these differences have arisen among 
Distributists. But in another way I am very proud that 
they have arisen; for hardly anybody else in the modern 
world has anything about which to differ. Before we pro- 
ceed any further, I should like to suggest that there are 
roughly four fundamental principles, on which I should base 
a decision. 

(1) To begin with, I do think that something is due, if 
not to the name, at least to the naked and primary mean- 
ing which originally attached to the name. We may differ 
about the deductions, but they are deductions; they are de- 
duced from something, which is not deduced from them. 
The meaning of Distributism is distribution, in the sense of 
definite and unrevoked distribution; not the distribution of 
tram-tickets for traveling through a perpetually vanishing 
landscape, but the distribution of the land, which does not 
vanish. That is, that whereas Lord Goldgrubber owns all 
the land; all the trams, if there are trams; all the plows, 
since there should be plows; all the steam-plows, if there 
should be steam-plows; all the money, if there must be 
money—these things should be better distributed among 
men. before we consider any other aspect of them. That 
machinery destroys the Distributive spirit may be a just de- 
duction; but it is a deduction. It is as if Socialists had com- 
mitted themselves to the statement that the State should 
own all primary Capital; and then were confronted by a 
few who said the policy would be useless until the world 
was at peace or was a World State, or particularist patriotic 
emotion had been destroyed. They might be right; but, at 
the very start, Communism means ownership by the com- 
munity; not by a new combination of all the communities. 
So, at the start, Distributism means the better distribution 
of property; not the selection of what some think saner or 
safer forms of property. .. . 

(2) I take it that no Distributist hopes to create prop- 
erty so absolutely isolated and self-supported that it is an 
utterly new thing, absolutely unknown among men; and 
certainly unknown among peasants. For instance, we 
should all agree that it is good Distributism for a man to 
cut wood on his own land. We should agree that even the 
handle of his axe might well be so produced; because he had 
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timber on his own land. But does anybody say that the 
iron head of the axe must be so produced; because he must 
have an iron mine on his own land? Must he use a stone 
axe, as a steel axe can only mean a commercialized axe to 
grind? 

(3) Nobody, I hope, wants anybody to abandon a prin- 
ciple; but, in the light of the last consideration, we may 
well ask what is the principle. To my mind the very princi- 
ple itself is the principle of proportion. It is entirely con- 
cerned with the proportion of a thing; not with the pres- 
ence of a thing. What is the matter with our commercial 
civilization is not the presence of trade; it is the omnipres- 
ence of trade. Or, to put it with a proper sense of pro- 
portion, it is the practical absence of everything else. We 
all agree, I imagine, with one shout of assent, that we are 
not trying to revive agriculture, as some of the politicians 
and press lords are trying to revive agriculture. They are 
trying to revive the trade of agriculture; and we would as 
soon revive the trade of motherhood or fatherhood. We 
do not want to make fatherhood pay, or farming pay; the 
only sense in which babies can pay is in that highly modern 
form of agriculture called baby-farming. In normal life, the 
father is paid by the production of the child; and the farmer 
by the production of food for the child. But when this 
predominates in adequate proportion, it is not a sin, or a 
touching of the unclean thing, to pay a penny for the child’s 
penny whistle. 

(4) As against all this must be set a solid and stubborn 
fact. That fact is that, where machinery spreads outside 
its small limited proportion, it does have a disastrous effect; 
which is not a matter of sentiment, but a matter of eco- 
nomics. The extreme simplifiers are fully justified in saying 
that, for whatever reason and subject to whatever remedy, 
it is a thing of recent realistic experience that inhuman effects 
follow; that merely to let loose machinery on a land is to 
let loose a pestilence. Nobody has any right to call them 
Arcadian anarchists or village idiots for saying that. The 
very vital problem presented to all of us is to find out in 
what precise proportion machinery can be owned; that is, 
tamed. I am not going to define it at this stage. I only 
set out those four primary considerations, as the four corners 
of our case; which I think could be accepted by all. 








